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The Month. 


NE of the many responses to the manifesto of the 
federal Civil Service Commission published in the 
August number of Goop GOVERNMENT comes from the San 
Francisco Examiner, which has been making use of a 
decoy letter to draw out as full evidence as possible of 
the operations of the political assessment-gatherers in 
California. The marked copies of the paper which have 
reached Washington bear ample witness to the fact that 
the assessor is abroad, but they do not present a specific 
case which would do to lay before a grand jury. The 
Examiner, \ike many other newspapers honestly anxious 
to put a check upon this dirty business, fails to dis- 
tinguish between moral and legal evidence. The law 
restricts its penalties to cases where (1) both persons 
actively concerned are in the employ of the Govern- 
ment, or where (2) the act of solicitation or receipt 
occurs in a Government room or building. A decoy 
case made up by a person outside of the Government 
service, though it might draw from the party assessor a 
letter or circular proving beyond a moral doubt that he 
was engaged in an effort to ‘‘ beat’’ the statute, would 
not be of any value in procuring an indictment, for the 
machinery of penal justice must move entirely upon 
statutory lines, and not a cog will stir till the condi- 
tions of the statute are fulfilled, at least prima facie. If 
the Examiner can produce a case in which a federal 
employee has received one of W. H. Davis’s damning 
circulars inside of a Government office, that would fur- 
nish material for a prosecution. Or if one of these cir- 
culars could be shown to have been deliberately given 
toa Government employee anywhere else, this would 
constitute a case for inquiring into the responsibility of 
Collector Osborne, whose name, as a member of the 
State Central Committee, appears among others printed 
on the letter-head. 


It is not the fault of the Civil Service Commission 
that the law against political assessments is weak in 


this one particular, Individually or collectively, Com- 
missioners have been trying for years to have the terms 
of the statute broadened so as to stop the gaps through 
which the spoilsmen crawl. The present law has been 
highly effective as far as itgoes. It has unquestionably 
put an end to a great many abuses which formerly bred 
scandals and brought the whole Civil Service into con- 
tempt. Every effort to carry it further is met with an 
outcry against infringing the right of citizens to con- 
tribute at will to the political party of their choice. 
Meanwhile, on the other hand stand numberless news- 
papers and good people who regard the inaction of the 
Commission on matters which do not come within its 
official bailiwick as a sign of half-heartedness toward 
the reform cause or of incompetency. Excellent as may 
be the intention of these critics, they do more damage 
to Civil Service Reform in a day than its enemies can 
in a year. The surest way to bring a good work toa 
hopeless standstill is to run it off into unreasonable 
and absurd channels. The Americans are the most 
practical people on the globe. Convince them that 
Civil Service Reform is thoroughly practical, and they 
are won to its support without difficulty. They have no 
patience, though, with mere theorists and theoretical 
ideas. They do not lose faith in a reform because it has 
occasional backsets, but they soon grow very weary of 
one whose promoters waste time and strength in un- 
necessary blunders. 


Has ‘‘ Teddy ’”’ Roosevelt been frightened off by the wicked- 
ness he discovered in the East? What is the use of a Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioner who hides in the mountains while the spoils- 
men pursue their prey at will before election?—New York 
World. 

Commissioner Roosevelt doubtless has as many faults 
as the rest of erring humankind, but a disposition to 
hide, in the mountains or anywhere else, has never been 
one of them. That his visit to the West this summer 
was not unfruitful is shown by two reports which are 
printed on another page of this journal. In each in- 
stance, the Commission has promptly turned over all the 
papers to the Attorney-General as the basis for a prose- 
cution. What he will do with them remains to be seen. 
If he were to send them, with an unequivocal message, 
to the District-Attorneys within whose local jurisdiction 
the cases respectively fall, the result would be beyond 
doubt. Even if the defendants succeeded in wheedling 
a jury into an exculpatory verdict on the facts, a com- 
petent court would at least, in the course of the trial, 
place its own interpretation on the statute, and carry 
the subject one step further toward a final and compre- 
hensive decision by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. What every Reformer hopes to see one day, is 
an absolute settlement of all the vexing technical ques- 
tions that arise in connection with such obvious infrac- 
tions of the spirit of the Civil Service Law. Everything 
which promises to hasten that consummation, even in 
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the guise of a present disappointment, is welcome. So 
the Attorney-General need not allow any fears he may 
entertain of the moral effect of a defeat to interfere 
with his performance of his full duty in cases like those 
now before him, where the testimony as to the facts is 
beyond the possibility of successful impeachment. 


The problem of how to make a four-foot blanket cover 
a six-foot bed is perhaps the nearest approach to an 11- 
lustration of the difficulties under which the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission labored when it framed Rule XIX., of 
the first series promulgated by President Arthur. This 
rule excepted: chiefs of division in the executive De- 
partments from the operation of the competitive merit 
system. As shown by a letter from Niles H. Thompson, 
a veteran member of the Treasury staff, which we print 
elsewhere to-day, the practical effect of such an excep- 
tion, taken in connection with the general code pre- 
scribing examinations as a test for entrance into the 
clerical force, was merely to exchange one form of ex- 
isting evil for another. Up to that time, according to 
the testimony of Mr. Thompson and others who have 
had like opportunities of observation, it was the custom 
to choose experienced men from the ranks to fill the 
chiefs’ places, while the appointments from outside 
were made, in turn, to the ranks. Probably with the 
notion that they were protecting the particular spot 
which most needed protection, and animated by a de- 
sire to avoid the friction sure to follow too radical 
changes, the first members of the Commission put the 
clerks of each division under the rules and left their 
chief out. At once the spoilsmen brought all their 
energies to bear upon the chiefs’ places instead of those 
further down the list. To return to our illustration— 
the blanket, drawn down to cover the sleeper’s feet, 
left his chest exposed. In the light of what we have 
learned since those first rules were prepared, it is easy 
to criticise what may then have been deemed merely 
the course of prudence. Everyone who has at heart a 
genuine regard for Civil Service Reform will agree with 
Mr. Thompson and with the Commissioners of more re- 
cent years, in wishing to see chiefs of division included 
among the officers subject to the competitive examination. 
It certainly is now clear that their original exemption 
under Rule XIX. was a mistake: not that the Commis- 
sioners who made the bed ought to have covered the 
upper end carefully and left the lower end open, but 
that they ought to have used a blanket big enough to 
cover everything. 


Our quarrel, like Mr. Thompson’s, is not with the 
person or persons responsible for the rule, but with the 
rule itself. Its ill-operation is by no means confined to 
one Department or to one class of functionaries. 
Neither does its demoralizing effect end with the re- 
moval of a strong and proper incentive to effort on the 
part of the subordinate clerical force. A single in- 
stance which has come under our observation within 
a twelvemonth tells its own story. A man of high 
professional attainments was invited to take charge of 
a new bureau, and organize its working force. Such 
assurances of non-interference by his superior officers 
were given him that, in spite of his reluctance to leave 
a more attractive field outside, he came to Washington 
and cheerfully shouldered his task. To his great 
astonishment, the stumbling-blocks thrown in his way 
eame not from the President or any member of the 
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Cabinet, but from his own clerks. He organized his 
bureau by divisions, selecting from among the most ex- 
perienced men on his staff a chief for each. These 
men were drawing $1,800 salaries as fourth-class clerks. 
The chiefs’ places were worth $2,000, $2,250 and §2,- 
500. One after another of his original appointees ac- 
knowledged in grateful terms the honor done him, but 
begged to decline it, preferring to remain at the old 
rank and the lower salary and be under the protection 
of the Civil Service Rules rather than accept promotion 
to a place which was still prey for the spoils-hunter. It 
is an actual fact that honors well earned in the Govern- 
ment service are to-day going begging, because no Pres- 
ident has had the courage to classify the chiefs’ posi- 
tions and render them safe for the acceptance of men 
dependent wholly on their monthly stipend for support. 


It is a most encouraging sign when a public officer of 
the standing of William E. Simonds, Commissioner of 
Patents, takes the trouble to write a letter to the head 
of his Department, recommending the extension of the 
Civil Service Rules to cover the $720 and $600 clerks in 
the Patent Office, and the establishment, for the benefit 
of the lower grades of his force, of some such system 
of registration as governs the appointment of laborers 
in Boston and in the principal United States navy yards. 
A busy man like the present Commissioner, who can 
always command a generous income from his profes- 
sion, and whose only temptation to hold office at all is 
the hope of effecting certain changes in the patent sys- 
tem which will be a source of pride to himself and his 
posterity, finds place-brokerage an unmitigated nui- 
ance. Mr. Simonds held it in contempt when he was 
in Congress, and it is yet more distasteful to him now. 
He is in Washington to improve the efficiency of his 
branch of the Governmental mechanism, and to decide 
delicate questions as to the rights of claimants under 
the patent and trade-mark laws. In what condition 
does it leave an officer charged with such duties, to 
harry him every few hours with a demand that he shall 
‘* find something’’ for some Congressman’s needy con- 
stituents, or that he shall settle a dispute between the 
great-grand-niece of an ex-Senator from Niobrara and 
the step-aunt-in-law of one of the Territorial Governors 
of Wachusett, as to which shall have the job of washing 
the office towels for twenty dollars a month ! 


The New York Sum, in an attempt to discredit the ar- 
gument of Mr. Doyle’s admirable paper in the October 
Forum, quotes Goldwin Smith as asking: ‘‘ How is a po- 
litical party to be kept on foot without a machine,’’ and 
‘« who will work for the machine without being paid, and, 
without assiduous and expert workers devoted to the 
business, how is a machine to be kept up?’’ These 
questions are easily answered. Nobody objects to a 
‘‘ machine,’’ in the sense of thorough party organization; 
neither does anybody object to paying men such wages 
as they may earn by devoting the whole or a part of 
their time to the systematic work which somebody has 
got to do in the canvass preliminary toanelection. All 
that decent citizens demand is that the ‘‘ machine’’ be 
kept subordinate to the party, instead of being invested 
with sole control of it; and that the members of the 
party pay their hired men out of their own pockets in- 
stead of out of the public treasury. This 1s a distinc- 
tion with a very marked difference. The most undemo- 
cratic thing in politics is a ‘* machine’’ minority dic- 
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tating toa popular majority ; and even the Sun does not 
hesitate, in discussing the relations of private life, to 
brand as a thief the man who pays his debts out of other 
people’s purses. 


General attention has been called by the daily press 
of the country to an article by the Rev. Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale in his excellent weekly, the Boston Common- 
wealth, in which he opens fire upon the custom of writ- 
ten examinations in schools. Dr. Hale regards this 
system as too mechanical and red-tapeish, designed 
rather to satisfy the statisticians than to afford a fair 
test of a student’s acquirements. In answer toa private 
letter inquiring whether he would extend the objection 
to competitive examinations for admission into the 
Civil Service, Dr. Hale writes, in his epigrammatic 
style: ‘* My article has nothing whatever to do with 
Civil Service examinations. My own impression is that 
the leaders of the Civil Service Reform have neglected 
sufficient inquiry as to the methods of getting incompe- 
tent officers out of the public service.’’ There is cer- 
tainly food for serious thought in this quaint bit of 
criticism. It might be a good idea for Dr. Hale to de- 
vote one of his leaders to a suggestion of the right line 
for the Reformers to begin on. Whatever he touches 
he makes interesting, and he may be sure of an appre- 
ciative class of pupils. 


A noteworthy illustration of our American idea of 
blending public dignities and simple citizenship was 
witnessed during the recent review of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. The picture was twofold. One face 
showed the Chief Magistrate of the United States laying 
aside the pomp of office to pass the day by the sick bed 
of a beloved wife; the other showed an ex-President 
marching in the ranks, side by side with the citizen-sol- 
diers he had led to battle thirty years before. Is there 
another country on earth where a precise parallel to this 
spectacle could be found? 


What Mr. Cleveland has to say about Civil Service 
Reform in his letter accepting the Democratic nomina- 
tion for President is noteworthy neither for its length 
nor for itsoriginality. It has the merit, however, which 
the corresponding reference in President Harrison’s 
letter lacks, of looking forward and not backward, and 
does bear a much greater fractional proportion to the 
length of the rest of the letter than Mr. Harrison’s. We 
are glad to see that Mr. Cleveland feels that Civil Ser- 
vice Reform deserves attention from the candidate nom- 
inated on the Chicago platform, even though sundry 
other features of that declaration of principles be ig- 
nored. It is gratifying, also, to find him passing over 
in silence both the contemptuous reference to his Ad- 
ministration made by the rival candidate, and the con- 
demnation of the Harrisonian theory of Reform contained 
in the Democratic platform. What is done cannot be 
undone. The best use any of us can make of the faults 
of others is for the correction of our own. Mr. Cleve- 
land doubtless recognizes this fact. He wastes no time 
in throwing slurs at anybody else, but states his personal 
views, laying especial stress on the democratic charac- 
ter of the merit system—the fact that it places all sta- 
tions and conditions of life on the same level as regards 
public employment—and on the further fact that what- 
ever does away with the spoils-hunting incentive gives 
partisan activity a basis of intelligent thought and con- 
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viction. Those are two points which cannot be too often 
or too earnestly impressed upon the minds of the Amer- 
can people. 


Mr. Stevenson, though neglecting thus far to avail 
himself of many opportunities to make a point-blank 
declaration in favor of Civil Service Reform, has said, 
in a letter published under his own signature: ‘I have 
read with great pleasure Mr. Cleveland’s letter of ac- 
ceptance. Iam in full accord with him upon the ques- 
tions discussed. Should I be elected I will, to the 
best of my ability, codperate with him in giving practi- 
cal effect to the views contained in his letter.’’ For a 
general statement, this is certainly sweeping enough. 
A ‘‘ditto to Mr. Burke’’ may mean much or little; but 
we are bound, in such cases, to give the speaker the 
benefit of all the doubts till we have had a chance to put 
his good faith to the test. What has done Mr. Stevenson 
more harm than anything else is the unrebuked parad- 
ing in the press of such paragraphs as this, with which 
the non-partisan newspaper reports of the opening 
mass-meeting of the Ohio Democratic campaign on 
October 1 conclude: 

Ex-Governor Campbell made a harmonious speech, in which 
he spoke of Stevenson’s record as the creator of Democratic 
postmasters, relating an incident where the present candidate 
for Vice President had, as a favor to him—Campbell—decapitated 
sixty-five Republican postmasters in two minutes. He regarded 
a man of that sort as a vigorous and true Democrat. When the 
cheers following this statement subsided, Stevenson arose and 
said he considered that the highest compliment he had received 
in his whole life. 

What Mr. Stevenson considered so flattering was 
perhaps Mr. Campbell’s reference to him as a vigorous 
and true Democrat; but that is not the twist which the 
paragraph takes in the minds of most of the people who 
read it. 


Owing to an uncommon pressure of timely and inter- 
esting matter, the present number of Goop GOVERNMENT 
is four pages larger than any which has preceded it. We 
have been compelled to trench upon the space ordinarily 
devoted to advertising, and we have actually in type 
enough more contributed articles to make up another 
number as largeas this. The hardest question to decide 
at the hour of going to press is, what can best be left till 
another month. We sometimes see references in the 
spoils press to the decadence of public interest in the sub- 
ject of Governmental reform. If any such decline has 
set in, its influence is not yet visible in the office of this 
journal. 


How Appointments Are Apportioned. 


A® esteemed correspondent writes that he is puzzled 

to answer a question often put to him by persons 
with whom he is discussing the operation of the merit 
system of appointments in the Civil Service: to wit, 
how the Commission manages to apportion these ap- 
pointments among the several States and Territories ac- 
cording to their respective population. 

This is a question which has puzzled many others, 
though the method is very simple when you once under- 
stand it. On the occurrence of a vacancy in any De- 
partment, the selection to fill it has to be made from one 
of the States or Territories which have received the least 
proportional share of all the appointments made up to 
that time under the Act of January 16, 1883, as is more 
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particularly explained at pages 126 and 127 of the Com- 
mission’s eighth report. 

The following table, made out the latter part of last 
June in response to an inquiry, similar to that of our 
correspondent, sent to the Commission by a member of 
Congress, shows the number of appointments which each 
State and Territory had received since the 16th of July, 
1883, and the number to which each was entitled on a 
basis of two thousand appointments—an arbitrary num- 
ber adopted for convenience of calculation. In the first 
column are given the names of the several States and 
Territories ; in the second the number of appointments 
from July 16, 1883, to June 23, 1892; in the third the 
number of appointments to which each is entitled in two 
thousand appointments under the census of 1890, and 
in the fourth the share of each in an excess of 336 ap- 
pointments carried over to the apportionment under the 
census of 1890 from the apportionment under the cen- 
sus of 1880, and also in the 597 appointments made since 
then. 





States App’ tm’ ts One Each Share in Excess 
and Charged to im 2,000 and New 
Territories. June 23,’92. Under Census’go. App’tm'ts. 
Alabama.-.------ 83 48 20 
Alaska--------- I I I 
Arizona -------- 4 2 2 
Arkansas ------- 55 36 15 
California ------ 59 39 16 
Colorado- ..-- - -- 17 13 7 
Connecticut ---- 4! 24 10 
Delaware. ------ I2 5 4 
Dist. Columbia - go 7 80 
Florida. -------- 21 12 8 
Georgia ----.--- 101 59 23 
faanmo .... .....- 4 3 2 
Illinois - ------ -- 204 122 50 
Indiana--_--. ---- 127 70 28 
Indian Territory I I o 
ESSERE 105 61 25 
Kansas-. -- ----- 69 46 18 
Kentucky -- ---.-. 107 59 25 
Louisiana ------ 61 36 15 
Maine-------.--- 41 21 
Maryland. -..---- 73 33 26 
Massachusetts - - 11g 71 30 
Michigan- ------ 110 67 29 
Minnesota -- - - - - 56 42 17 
Mississippi - - - - - 73 4! 16 
Missour1 -- -- ---. 139 86 33 
Montana ------- 5 4 3 
Nebraska ------. 37 34 14 
Nevada -------- 3 I I 
New Hampshire 24 12 7 
New Jersey ----- 79 46 22 
New Mexico---- 9 5 3 
New York ---- -- 330 191 77 
North Carolina- gI 52 21 
North Dakota-- 4 6 3 
Oklahoma.. ---- I 2 I 
a 207 117 48 
Oregon -------- 12 10 4 
Pennsylvania - - - 280 168 66 
Rhode Island-_- 21 II 7 
South Carolina- 65 37 15 
South Dakota-- 12 10 5 
Tennessee .-_--.- 99 56 22 
Texas-.-------- 108 71 28 
i TOR 6 7 3 
Vermont------- 23 II 6 
Virginia-------- 105 53 29 
Washington ---- 9 II 5 
West Virginia-- 40 24 10 
Wisconsin -- -- -- 87 54 22 
Wyoming ------ 4 2 2 
3434 2,000 933 


In considering the relation the appointments bear to 
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population, it should be remembered that all appoint- 
ments made prior to November 19, 1890, were made on 
the basis of the census of 1880, and that therefore the 
States which gained most largely in population between 
1880 and 1890 are entitled to proportionally larger 
shares under the present than under the previous ap- 
portionment. 





A Case in Point. 


66(-*%ONSUL RYDER’S case is not unique in the his- 

tory of our foreign commercial. service,’’ re- 
marked an old naval officer to a representative of Goop 
GOVERNMENT the other day. ‘‘I remember once when 
a man resigned the Governorship of a great State to be- 
come Consul at Valparaiso. The salary was not worth 
nearly so much to himas the perquisites and the oppor- 
tunities for outside speculation. He had learned that 
his predecessor had salted away thirty thousand dollars 
in one year down there.”’ 

‘*Did the Ex-Governor fare equally well?’’ he was 
asked. 

‘*T can’t say, for he kept his own counsel. To show 
you, though, how these places are made profitable, I re- 
call another case I came across on one of my cruises. 
The skipper of an American merchant ship ran into a 
foreign port and made it his first business to call and 
pay his respects at the American Consulate. The Con- 
sul, who was a shrewd country lawyer at home, had made 
a diligent study of the shipping laws both of his own 
country and of the one in which he was stationed, and 
before he had been an hour in the same room with that 
skipper he had inveigled him into executing one kind 
of an instrument and another, for which he had run up 
a bill of fees long enough to fill a page of legal cap. 
The skipper finally turned to him in a despairing way 
and said: ‘See here, now; you are a lawyer, and you 
know about these matters, while I don’t. Just run your 
eye over that sheet again and tell me honestly whether 
I am legally bound to make all those declarations and 
affidavits and things.’ The Consul put on his specta- 


~ cles and carefully reviewed the list. ‘ Yes,’ he answered 


gravely, ‘every blessed one of them.’ Then he picked 
up his pen and made another entry at the bottom of the 
bill. The skipper looked down and read: ‘ For legal 
advice, $150.’”’ 

‘* Did the skipper pay the bill?’’ 

**Oh, yes, he paid it. ‘I’ll tell you frankly,’ said 
he, ‘that I haven’t cash enough on my ship to settle 
your account; but would you mind taking a draft on 
Boston?’ ‘Not at all,’ said the Consul. ‘Then here 
goes,’ said the skipper. So he took the Consul’s pen 
and made a draft for the whole amount on a big ship- 
ping house in Boston, and walked away with the Con- 
sul’s receipt in full in his pocket.’’ 

‘*That Consul must have grown rich in short order, 
if he had many such sea-captains to deal with.’’ 

‘*There’s where you mistake. When he tried to col- 
lect the draft, he was informed by the Boston shipping 
house not only that the skipper had no account there, 
but that nobody in the firm had ever heard of him or 
his ship. So you see, our speculating Consuls some- 
times overreach themselves when they seem to have an 
uncommonly good thing.’’ 

Does not this present a pretty picture of a branch of 
the Government service which is still, for the most part, 
in the clutches of the spoils machine? 
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Political Blackmail in the West. 

SOME OF COMMISSIONER ROOSEVELT’S DISCOVERIES. 
O* the 1st of October, having just completed the 

tour of investigation which the United States Civil 
Service Commission had directed him to make of cer- 
tain Indian reservations and Indian schools in South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas, Commissioner Roosevelt 
handed in a report in relation to cases of political assess- 
ments which came to his notice. The Commission 
promptly turned all the papers in these cases over to the 
Department of Justice, so that immediate action could 
be taken in reference thereto. Mr. Roosevelt's report 
runs thus: 


At the Pine Ridge agency, in South Dakota, I found 
that the following letter had been received by the agent, 
Capt. George LeRoy Brown, the letter coming from the 
chairman of the South Dakota Republican Campaign 
Committee : 

Maj. at Pine Ridge. AUG. 12, 1892. 

My Dear Sir :—Will you kindly send me a list of all parties 
at the Agency including all teachers, helpers, etc. Give me a 
tabulated list showing name of each and salary per year. 

I am very desirous of a speedy reply to this inquiry so I can 
make up my asst. list soon and correctly. 

J. M. GREENE, Chr. 


Very truly yours, 

Captain Brown, very properly, made no answer to this 
communication but forwarded it immediately to the 
Civil Service Commission. I wish to call attention in 
the first place to the fact that the chairman of the Re- 
publican committee, Mr. Greene, makes no pretence 
that these collections are to be voluntary contributions. 
He distinctly uses the word ‘‘assessment.’’ In the next 
place it is to be noted that he particularly requires the 
names of the helpers, most of whom are themselves In- 
dians, and of the teachers, who are mostly women. In 
other words, he makes the perfectly bald request to Cap- 
tain Brown to commit a criminal act for the purpose of 
assisting him to blackmail women teachers and Indian 
helpers for the benefit of a political party. Had Cap- 
tain Brown acceded to the request he would of course 
have been guilty of violating the law, which provides 
that no Government employee shall be, directly or indi- 
rectly, concerned in soliciting political contributions 
from any other Government employee ; and to assist in 
making up such an assessment list would, of course, have 
amounted to being at least indirectly concerned in mak- 
ing the assessments. Chairman Greene, therefore, was 
endeavoring to procure the commission of a criminal 
act by Captain Brown. Whether he was himself guilty 
of a criminal act I am hardly prepared to say. Thelaw 
ought to prohibit outsiders from soliciting Government 
employees at all; but all that it does in this respect is 
to prohibit them in the most sweeping terms from solic- 
iting in any way in a Government building. This, of 
course, includes solicitation by writing. The letter sent 
by Mr. Greene to Captain Brown was addressed to him 
at Pine Ridge agency. I do not know whether this 
would be held as being addressed to him in a Govern- 
ment building or not; but it seems to me that it would 
be well to lay the matter before the Attorney-General in 
any event. 

Furthermore, I found that this Pine Ridge case was 
not exceptional. At every reservation and Government 
school which I visited in South Dakota letters similar 
to the above, although varying in details, had been re- 
ceived, showing that the Republican State Committee 
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was engaged in a resolute effort to assess all the Govern- 
mental employees under different agencies and in the 
different schools. In all the other places, however, the 
agents and school superintendents whom I questioned 
informed me that they had lost or mislaid the letters 
sent them by the committee, although on being cross- 
examined they all admitted, with more or less reluc- 
tance, having received them. The agent at the Chey- 
enne River reservation told me he had received such a 
letter requesting a contribution of two per cent. on the 
salary of himself and his subordinates, but that he had 
handed it to his son and paid no further attention to it. 
Here I summoned all the teachers and other employees 
together and informed them that they need not pay one 
cent, and that if they were solicited by anyone, or threat- 
ened with molestation for not contributing, I would be 
grateful to them for promptly communicating with the 
Commission, and that I thought the Commission could 
guarantee that they would be protected, for the Interior 
Department would certainly see that they received no 
harm. Theagent informed me that he had received such 
a letter, but that the writer had evidently learned before- 
hand the names and salaries of all his employees, for it 
contained a regular list of them, with the amount that 
was expected from each, varying from one hundred 
dollars, in the case of the agent, to ten dollars, in the 
case of the lower-grade teachers. He told me that he 
had paid no attention to this letter; and, as at Cheyenne 
River, I called together the employees and informed 
them that they need not contribute a cent unless they 
wished, and that they could contribute to whichever 
party they chose. The superintendent of the Indian 
school at Pierre told me he had received the same 
kind of a letter, addressed to him at this Indian school 
at Pierre. He said he did not have the letter at hand, 
but that it requested, as well as he remembered, a sub- 
scription of two per cent. from himself and those under 
him, I told him and the only one of his teachers that I 
saw that they need pay no heed to the letter; and that 
they would not be molested for failing to contribute, to 
which he answered that he hoped that this was true, but 
that he feared, and he knew many other Government 
employees feared, that if they did not contribute the 
local politicians would remember it against them, would 
trump up charges to their discredit and have them re- 
moved on the first occasion, not ostensibly for failure to 
contribute, of course, but because of some other alleged 
misdeed. It is due to the superintendent of this school 
to say he struck me as being a very able and conscien- 
tious man, devoted to the welfare of his pupils; and un- 
doubtedly the sentiments he expressed obtain very 
largely among the employees who receive such black- 
mailing letters as this of Chairman Greene, and who do 
feel coérced into contributing because they fear that, 
even though the contributions are not asked for by their 
superior officers, yet these superior officers will them- 
selves be influenced more or less by the members stand- 
ing high in their own party who do make the requests 
for contributions. In this case of the Government 
school at Pierre I think the solicitation was clearly ille- 
gal, as the letter was without doubt addressed to a Gov- 
ernment building. I had no facilities for carrying on 
the investigation there myself, not being able to put 
witnesses under oath; but I have no doubt that an inves- 
tigation by the law department of the Government 
would produce facts sufficient to warrant a prosecution 
at least in this case. 
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In Nebraska I found much less evidence of solicita- 
tion than in South Dakota. At the Santee agency, where 
many of the Indians are voters, complaints were made 
to me that under the last Administration efforts had 
been made by Government employees to coérce the 
Indians into voting the Democratic ticket, precisely as 
I found that in North Dakota political assessments had 
been collected among the agencies by the Democrats 
prior to the last Presidential campaign. At the Winne- 
bago and Omaha agencies no attempt had been made to 
collect assessments during the past two or three years, 
as far as I could find out. On the Santee reservation 
the agent had been solicited for a hundred dollars by 
the Republican Campaign Committee a year or two ago, 
but no solicitation has been made this year. In all these 
cases it would be useless to attempt to take action on 
what happened prior to the present year, owing to the 
great difficulty of getting any testimony save that of the 
persons involved. 

In Kansas I visited only the Government Indian non- 
reservation boarding-school, known as Haskell Institute, 
under the charge of Superintendent Charles F. Meserve. 
Here I found that there had been a resolute effort on 
behalf of the Republican committee of the Second Con- 
gressional district to assess the superintendent and those 
under him; the attempt being made by R. B. Stevenson, 
the secretary of the Republican Executive Committee 
for the Second Congressional district; and it appears 
to me that Mr. Stevenson has clearly laid himself open 
to prosecution for violating the law. Exhibits A, B, C 
and D contain three of the original letters sent out by 
Stevenson to Mr. Meserve, to Mr. H. B. Peairs, the 
principal teacher, and to Mr. C. W. Jewett, the assist- 
ant clerk, all being addressed to these gentlemen at 
Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kansas, written and signed 
in the same handwriting, the signature being ‘“R. B. 
Stevenson, Secretary.’’ Exhibit D contains the steno- 
graphic report of my examination of the various gentle- 
men who were assessed. From this it appears, for 
instance, that Mr. Charles W. Grant, the assistant clerk, 
received a letter from this Mr. Stevenson, the secretary 
of the Republican committee of the Second Congres- 
sional District, addressed to him at Haskell Institute, 
soliciting ten dollars for political purposes, about the 
first of August last; that Dr. Oliver D. Walker, the phy- 
sician at Haskell Institute, received the same kind of 
letter, similarly addressed, requesting fifteen dollars ; 
that the letter sent to Mr. Jewett requested seven dol- 
lars, the request being couched as follows : 


The Congressional Committee has directed that you be asked 
to contribute for campaign purposes in this district. Those oc- 
cupying positions similar to the one you doare giving seven dol- 
lars. You maysend your contribution to the treasurer of the 
committee, Mr. W. H. Haskell, 522 Minnesota Avenue, Kansas 
City, Kansas, who will make due entry thereof and receipt to 
you for same. An early response will be highly appreciated by 
the Committee. 

Mr. Peairs was asked to contribute on the same 
ground, that persons occupying positions similar to the 
one he did were giving that amount. Mr. Meserve was 
asked to contribute forty dollars, similar reasons being 
given for specifying this sum. Mr. Meserve and the 
other gentlemen named were naturally not very anxious 
to testify in the matter, as to do so would very probably 
seriously embroil them with the local politicians of in- 
fluence in the dominant party; but they did testify with 
honorable frankness as soon as I requested them to do 
so in my official capacity. In response to my question 
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as to what action Mr. Meserve had taken in reference 
to the request, he informed me that on finding that his 
employees had received such letters he notified them 
that the tenure by which they held their offices at Has- 
kell Institute would be neither weakened nor strength- 
ened by replying to the request or by failing to reply. 
If all of the gentlemen occupying positions similar to 
Mr. Meserve would take such action as he took when 
their subordinates are solicited for political contribu- 
tions, the work of this Commission in trying to protect 
Government employees from blackmail would be very 
materially lightened. 

It seems to me that the papers in this case should be 
transmitted to the Attorney-General for such action as 
he may deem wise, and I so recommend, for it would 
appear that Mr. Stevenson has certainly laid himself 
open to prosecution. 

As I deemed it of the utmost importance publicly to 
call the attention of the employees in the Government 
service to their rights, and also to warn the various 
campaign committees that any attempts on their part to 
violate or evade the law would be watched with a jeal- 
ous eye by the Commission, I caused to be printed in 
certain papers of wide circulation in the three States 
visited the following notice: 


Sroux City, September 15, 1892. 

Upon investigation just completed I find that for years it has 
been customary for State and Congressional campaign commit- 
tees systematically to levy political assessments on the Govern- 
ment employees in certain Indian reservations and Indian schools 
through Kansas, Nebraska and the Dakotas_ This practice is 
most rife during Presidential campaigns. It obtained four years 
ago under the Democratic Administration ; but this is no excuse 
for the fact that it is now prevalent. 

Within the last month there has been a bold series of efforts to 
practice this species of blackmail. On most of the reservations, 
and in the Indian schools which I have mentioned, attempts of 
the kind have just been made by local, State and Congressional 
campaign committees. At one agency, for instance, the agent 
received the following communication: ‘‘ Send me a list of all 
parties at the Agency including all teachers, helpers, 
etc., showing name of each and salary per year . . . so 
I can make up my assessment list soon and correctly ’’—signed 


~ by the chairman of the Republican State Committee. Be it re- 


membered that these teachers are mostly women, and the help- 
ers Indians. There is an infamy of meanness in trying to e xtort 
money from such defenceless employees. 

At another agency the sums assessed were stated outright, 
ranging from one hundred dollars for the agent to ten dollars for 
the lower grade teachers ; at one school two per cent. of the sal- 
aries was specified, and so on and so on. 


I wish publicly to assure the Governmental employees in the 
Indian service that they need not pay a dollar to any political 
party at all unless they wish, and that if they do wish they can 
pay it to whatever party they prefer. Immediately on my return 
to Washington I shall lay all the information I can collect in each 
case before the Department of Justice, so that wherever practi- 
cable the persons offending against the law prohibiting political 
assessments may be prosecuted. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

I promptly notified the Commission of my action, and 
I was careful to refrain from giving any names in my no- 
tice lest I might thereby hamper the subsequent action 
of the Commission. I thought it important not to delay 
in publishing this card, for the reason that very many 
of the employees who would submit to being blackmailed 
if they felt that they had no promise of protection would 
undoubtedly be encouraged to resist if they knew that 
the Commission was actively watching their interests 
and was bent on maintaining them. 


Still another report, bearing on the same subject but 
covering only a single case, was handed in by Mr. Roose- 
velt on the 3d of October, and the papers transmitted 
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at once to the Attorney-General and the Postmaster- 
General, as suggested. It runs as follows: 


In accordance with the direction of the Commission I 
stopped at St. Joseph, Mo., to investigate the charges 
of political assessment in the postoffice at that city 
made to us in the letters of James T. Beach, written on 
December 26 and May 31 last. On arrival I found 
that the postmaster, Mr. Charles F. Ernst, under whom 
the assessments had been made, had just died. I could 
not get a stenographer when I made the investigation, 
but this made comparatively little difference, as the 
persons implicated frankly confessed the substantial 
truth of the accusations. I enclose exhibit A, the papers 
containing the accusations ; exhibit B, my rough notes 
on the investigation, and exhibit C, a letter with enclos- 
ures recently received from Mr. Beach. 

Mr. Beach seemed to be a rather extraordinary char- 
acter, as indeed a glance at his letter of December 26 
will show, and he was very unwilling that his name 
should be brought into the affair at all. Moreover, he 
seemingly had a personal grudge against the assistant 
postmaster, Mr. Browne, who had done much of the ac- 
tual collecting of the contributions, while he was equal- 
ly anxious to protect John Albus, the late superintend- 
ent of city delivery, who had done most of the remain- 
der of the collecting, and begged me to draw a sharp 
distinction, which was not warranted by the testimony 
presented to me, between the cases of the two men, and 
to have Browne prosecuted and Albus left unmolested. 

It appears that in December last the postmaster, Mr. 
Ernst, informed the assistant postmaster, Mr. Browne, 
and several other employees, that four or five hundred 
dollars were needed from that office for the legitimate 
expenses of the National Republican Campaign Com- 
mittee, and that he should be glad to have the contribu- 
tions handed in either to himself, to Browne or to Albus. 
Ernst himself contributed a hundred dollars; Browne 
gave fifty dollars to Ernst, and other employees contrib- 
uted various amounts. It appears that most of the em- 
ployees did contribute, though they could not remem- 
ber that they were solicited, but said that there wasa 
general understanding that the money was to be con- 
tributed. I examined a dozen different employees and 
they all agreed that no coércion was attempted. Several 
of them said that they had told Ernst and Browne that 
they could not contribute, and that they were at once 
told that they need not, and they were never molested 
for refusing. Charles Posegate was one of these men, 
also Keyser and Ehrlich. Some of the Democrats were 
not asked and did not contribute ; others did. Two of 
the Democrats, Frank Willis and Robert Glenn, both of 
them hold-overs from the preceding Administration, 
contributed. 

Glenn was a postal clerk in 1888. He then got a let- 
ter from the Democratic National Committee, as did all 
the other postal clerks he knew, asking for contribu- 
tions, and contributed accordingly. When asked to 
contribute by the Republicans when the Republican 
party was in power he contributed again; and in re- 
sponse to my question as to why, if a Democrat, he 
contributed to the Republican party, answered that he 
thought the desk owed so much to the party in power, 
evidently taking this view in simple good faith. He 
merely held the usual belief, which obtains in most 
offices where the spoils system prevails, to the effect that 
the office is held, not in trust for the people at large, 
but by the office-holder as a beneficiary of the party in 
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power, which has a corresponding call on his services. 
It is amusing, in view of this very prevalent and general 
belief, to hear spoils-mongering politicians in Congress 
and elsewhere attempt to discredit the merit system by 
proclaiming that it makes a man a political eunuch. 
The direct reverse is true. The spoils system, which 
makes the man in office feel that he has got to contribute 
to the party which does not represent his political views 
and beliefs, is emphatically the system which produces 
political eunuchs. 

The assistant postmaster, Mr. Browne, testified per- 
fectly frankly as to his part in the affair. Mr. Albus 
having left the office I could not examine him. Mr. 
Browne said that he did not know at the time anything 
about the law, and simply obeyed the instructions of his 
chief. Of course ignorance of the law cannot be plead 
as an entire excuse, and it is a question how far it can 
ever be admitted as an excuse at all. In this case, how- 
ever, it seems to me difficult to draw any distinction 
among the various parties who were guilty of violating 
the law by making, receiving or soliciting contributions. 
The postmaster, Mr. Ernst, was undoubtedly the man 
who should have been held responsible, but he is now 
dead. I am always in favor, where the facts warrant it, 
of drawing adistinction between the man who coérces 
others into contributing illegally and those who thus do 
contribute illegally. If Mr. Ernst were alive we could 
thus sharply distinguish between him and all of his em- 
ployees; but among the latter it seems to me difficult to 
discriminate, unless we could indeed put Mr. Browne 
and Mr. Albus on one side as being rather more guilty 
than the others, they having been the agents of the 
postmaster, at least to some extent, in receiving and 
possibly in collecting the contributions. The papers 
should be submitted to the Attorney-General for what- 
ever action he may deem proper under the circum- 
stances ; and I suggest that a copy of this report be also 
sent to the Postmaster-General for any action he may 
deem proper to take in the premises. 





Who Exempted Chiefs of Division? 


R. NILES H. THOMPSON of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, having published in the Political Science 
Quarterly for September a valuable article on the ‘‘ Con- 
trol of National Expenditures,”’ in which he attributed 
to the Civil Service Commission responsibility for the 
adoption of the rule excepting chiefs of division from 
examination, has been sharply criticised. The part of 
Mr. Thompson’s article which bears upon this subject 
is as follows: 


The vast powers and delicate functions of the accounting 
officers indicate the importance of surrounding them with the 
best practical safeguards. That there should be great care exer- 
cised in their selection may be taken for granted. That their 
tenure should be secure from the assaults of interested claimants 
and delinquents, may be considered equally manifest. The pres- 
ent Civil Service Law, while looking in this direction, goes only 
alittle way. It throws its protecting gis over the clerks only, 
and but partially and imperfectly over them; for among them a 
class. which needs its protection most urgently is now left to bear 
the brunt of the affray and is slaughtered without mercy. When 
the Treasury Department was reorganized in 1875,* chiefs of 
division were established in the various offices, it being the in- 
tention that these chiefs should be selected from the principal 
clerks, who by reason of their knowledge, experience and special 
training would be well qualified to superintend and direct the 
other clerks in the discharge of their duties. From what has been 
said of the importance of the duties of the clerks in the account- 





*Act of March 3, 1875, 18 Stat. 396. 
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ing offices, it will be obvious that this was a judicious and ad- 
mirable provision. Moreover, it offered a goal for the com- 
mendable ambition of meritorious clerks, and encouraged fidelity 
and proficiency. But the’rules adopted by the Civil Service Com- 
mission most inexcusably excepted such chiefs of division from 
examination.+ The effect of this injudicious concession to the 
patronage system has been to permit those important positions 
to be filled with inexperienced and merely nominal chiefs, incom 

petent to instruct and direct their trained subordinates. The 
rule thus operates in practice as a bar to the promotion of even 
the most worthy and meritorious clerks ; for, being the only im- 
portant positions in the Departmental service at Washington 
which are in the free gift of the Secretary, they are regarded as 
choice plums to be exchanged for reciprocal favors, past or pro- 
spective, and they command a price in ‘“‘ influence’”’ which is 
beyond the reach of a Department clerk. That such a policy 
tends to discourage the best clerks and to demoralize the whole 
service, hardly needs to be suggested. This egregious mistake 
of the Civil Service Commission offsets about all the benefit the 
accounting offices derive from the law. 


The following letter, addressed to Mr. Thompson by 
one of the foremost Civil Service Reformers in the 
country, speaks for itself: 





—, October 3, 1892. 
Dear Sir :—I have been much interested in your generally 
excellent Quarterly article on National Expenditures. But where 
you speak of the ‘‘ egregious mistake of the Civil Service Com- 
mission’’ in allowing chiefs of division to be excepted from ex- 
amination, you are entirely in error ; and you must allow me to 
say that you should not have used any language reflecting on 
the Commission unless sure of your ground. The Commission 
has made no mistake; it has again and again, in its published 
annual reports for instance, recommended that the positions of 
chiefs of division be excluded from the list of excepted places ; 
it has no power to so exclude them itself; it cannot adopt rules 
—it can only recommend their adoption. 
Very truly yours, — 





Mr. Thompson’s answer was as follows: 


WASHINGTON, October 4, 1892. 

Dear Sir :—I have your communication of the 3d in- 
stant, which deserves careful consideration. 

Let me first mention that the language of my article 
which you criticise necessarily refers to the Civil Ser- 
vice Commission as constituted at the time the rule ex- 
cepting chiefs of division from examination was adopt- 
ed—in 1883—which was the first Commission appoint- 
ed by President Arthur. You will also observe that I 
cited Rule XIX. as the rule making the exception—that 
being the number by which the rule adopted by the 
first Commission was designated—and not Department- 
al Rule II., Sec. 3, clause f, which is the designation 
of the existing rule continuing that exception. 

My quarrel, however, was not with the Commission, but 
with the rule. It would matter little to the purpose I 
had in mind whether the responsibility for its adoption 
should be fixed upon the Commission, as I think it 
should be, or should be shifted to the President, as you 
impliedly urge. 

Iam glad of this opportunity to express my keen ap- 
preciation of the efforts which the Commission has made 
in recent years to secure the abrogation of that rule. 

I recognize that the Commission is placed in a posi- 
tion which subjects it to a great deal of unfavorable 
criticism—often unjust—by those who are inimical to 
its objects, and can readily understand that it might be 
especially sensitive to criticism by its friends. Criti- 
cism by its friends certainly ought not to be unjust ; 
and, as you say, when they venture into this field they 
ought to be at least fairly sure of their ground. Having 
so ventured, and having been roundly brought to book, 


tCivil Service Rules, xix, 
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my duty is clear: I should either substantiate my 
strictures or retract them. 

I will now add to my criticism that, prior to the adop- 
tion of the Civil Service Rules, it had been the practice 
in the Treasury Department, and I think in other De- 
partments, to fill those positions by promotion from the 
lower grades, thus rewarding meritorious services and 
securing chiefs having a knowledge of their duties, 
gathered from a long and valuable experience. But since 
the adoption of those Rules, for the reasons pointed out 
above, those places have been filled, with few exceptions, 
by the appointment of inexperienced and untrained men. 
I think you will agree with me in deprecating the adop- 
tion of the Rule, by whomsoever it wasdone. The ques- 
tion now recurs, did I use language ‘ reflecting on the 
Commission’’—instead of on the President—without be- 
ing sure of my ground? 

When I wrote that criticism I had in view the follow- 
ing history of the adoption of Rule XIX., which was told 
to me by one who was in a position to know the ins and 
outs of the matter. While the Rules were under consid- 
eration by the Cabinet the Secretary of State suggested 
that he had some chiefs in his Department—really chiefs 
of bureaus—that were very responsible positions, and 
expressed a doubt of the advisability of placing them 
under the Rules. The Secretary of the Treasury stated 
that he had some such in his Department also. Perhaps 
others joined them ; I do not recall. However that may 
be, the president of the Civil Service Commission con- 
ceded that chiefs of division—not the exceptionally im- 
portant places only, but all—should be exempted from 
examination. That concession was made, it was under- 
stood, in pursuance of what he deemed a wise concili- 
atory policy. 

But the responsibility of the Commission does not 
rest upon oral statements alone; it is fully recorded in 
its official reports. The following quotations from the 
volume entitled ‘‘ First, Second and Third Annual Re- 
ports of the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 1883-86,’’ 
will make this clear. In its first report the Commis- 
sion says: 

In conformity with the requirements of the Civil Service Act, 


the rules and regulations in force for carrying it into effect are 
made a part of this report (p. 7). 


To which is appended this note: 


Pursuant to a request of the President, the Commission entered 
at once upon the subject of Rules, which, after very slight modi- 
fications, were approved and promulgated by the President on 
the 7th day of May [1883]. 

Accompanying the report are the Rules referred to, in- 
cluding Rule XIX., which excepts chiefs of division and 
some others from examination. The report comments 
on that rule, and among other reasons for its adoption 
gives the following: ‘‘The lack of temptation for dis- 
regarding the public interest in filling’’ some of the ex- 
cepted places (p. 27). The report concludes with the 
following significant statement : 

In submitting this report it is proper for the Commission to 


declare that in every state of its work it has had the constant and 
unwavering support of the President (p. 39). 


And in its second report there is this incisive itera- 
tion : 

The Commission has never asked advice or an exercise of au- 
ged on the part of the President which has been refused 
P- 55) 

Is not that sufficiently complete? Is not that sure 
ground? Truly yours, N. H. THOMPSON. 
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The Reform Movement in New York. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
NEw YORK, October 12.—The legislative committee 
of the New York Civil Service Reform Association, 
assisted by Messrs. Watson and Mason of its special 
committee on municipal affairs, is now engaged in pre- 
paring amendments to the State Civil Service Law, for 
introduction at the coming session of the legislature. 

The faults in the city system have developed very 
clearly during the ten years the law has been in opera- 
tion. Their gravity may be indicated by a single in- 
stance. Eligible lists of patrolmen for the police de- 
partment are formed about twice a year. The examina- 
tions of candidates are conducted largely by department 
officials and a single medical examiner, whose judg- 
ment is final. At an examination held a few weeks ago, 
708 applicants appeared; 573 were passed, and 135, or 
nineteen per cent, failed. The first requisition made 
upon the eligible list obtained at this examination was 
for 132 men. Under the regulation calling for the cer- 
tification of ‘‘ the names of as many persons as there are 
vacancies to be filled, with the addition of two names 
for the first vacancy and one name for every two vacan- 
cies additional to the first,’’ 200 were certified as equally 
entitled to appointment. With this wide range, the se- 
lections may be made to suit the caprices of the appoint- 
ing power. There is nothing to prevent the 68 standing 
highest on the list from being passed over. No. 1 may 
be skipped, and No. zooappointed. Any candidate be- 
tween No. 1 and No. 200, for that matter, may be left 
on the ‘‘ anxious seat’’ for six months, if need be, be- 
fore an appointment is given him. A glance at the pos- 
sibilities under this arrangement lends color to the 
hardly disputed statement that a position as patrolman 
in this city costs the successful candidate three hundred 
dollars ! 

In the State service there seems to be much that needs 
attention. It is said that not more than half the classi- 
fied departments and offices have rendered their quar- 
terly reports to the Civil Service Commission, due June 
30. Among these are named the Railroad Commission, 
Dairy Commission, Board of Health, Superintendent of 
Insurance, Attorney-General, Comptroller, Treasurer, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Superintendent 
of Public Buildings and others of less importance. 

The Railroad Commission is retaining a clerical force 
appointed in direct violation of law, and, though assur- 
ing the Civil Service Reform Association some months 
ago of an immediate request for a reclassification, it has 
made no request or report of any kind to the Commis- 
sion. 

The Dairy Commission has been lately exempted from 
classification by an order of Governor Flower—this 
action removing from under the merit system a body of 
employees whose functions especially demand the appli- 
cation of a test of fitness. 

The state of the other departments, unaffected by re- 
cent executive orders, may hardly be determined until 
the overdue reports are received. The annual report of 
the Commission for the year 1891 is also yet to be pub- 
lished. The manuscript is said to have been burned in 
the fire at the State printing office. 

The new department created by the World’s Fair act 
of last winter, in which there are a number of clerical 
employees, has been organized without reference to the 
Civil Service Law, though it is generally believed that 
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the mode of appointment is practically prescribed by 
the general act. 

The New York Association is still treating with Mayor 
Grant and other city officials in the matter of the street- 
cleaning and buildings departments, the employees of 
which are exempted under the construction placed upon 
certain acts of the last legislature. No restoration of 
any of these to the Civil Service regulations has as yet 
been made. The City Comptroller, however, has re- 
fused to sign the warrants of the clerks of the buildings 
department on the ground that their positions are still 
affected by the Civil Service Law, and the matter is now 
awaiting the opinion of the Corporation Counsel. 

The provision of the new street-cleaning act, looking 
to the registration of laborers, and designed as a step 
toward the general institution of the Boston system, has 
been rendered ineffective, together with the reformatory 
purposes of the rest of the measure. The act provides 
that men be registered practically as in Boston and ap- 
pointed by the Commissioner ‘‘ without preference.’’ 
The Corporation Counsel holds that these words mean 
simply that the preference hitherto given to veterans 
is to be done away with in this instance, and that they 
have no other bearing on the manner of the selection of 
the two thousand men employed. The department has 
been organized in accordance with this idea. M. 








Success of the Navy Yard Registration. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
ROOKLYN, October 11.—The first year of the opera- 
tion of the merit system in the navy yards ended 
September 1, and a summary of its results is a gratify- 
ing evidence of the entire success of Secretary Tracy's 
experiment. 

The record of the labor bureau at the Brooklyn yard 
shows a total of 3,750 men registered during the year in 
the eighty-four trades classified. Of these 1,111 were 
required. There were 1,479 certifications, but 287 failed 
to appear when sent for. Only 81 were rejected as in- 
competent. Each man producing the necessary certifi- 
cate of good character and ability is registered in a 
numbered list, from which appointments are made inva- 
riably in the order of registration. In the event of his 
employment’s being for a short time only, he is returned 
to his former place on the list when discharged, and 
made reéligible in the same order. 

Each permanent appointment has a period of two 
weeks’ probation, at the end of which the workman 1s 
rated in one of four grades of ability, and he is pro- 
moted as the excellence of his work permits. The wages 
paid are determined quarterly after the sending ofa cir- 
cular of inquiry to employers throughout the country, 
ascertaining the prices paid in similar grades and aver- 
aging wages at the yard on the same basis. 

A rejection for incompetency or dismissal for other 
cause is made only after a consideration of the case by 
the superior officer of the foreman or quarterman sug- 
gesting the action. 

There is practically no opportunity at any point in 
the system for the introduction of political influence. 
Commodore Erben says that another general effect of 
the reform has been a reduction of about twenty-five per 
cent. in the cost of all work done at the yard through 
the year. The men now employed, numbering some 
2,100, form a well organized and well drilled force— 
probably as efficient a body of workmen as the largest 
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manufacturing establishments in the country possess. 

The foremen, quartermen and other superior officers 
classified in Schedule C of Secretary Tracy’s system, are 
appointed after a competitive examination conducted on 
the strictest lines and under rules that seem to have 
been consistently observed. 

The present condition of the work and conduct of the 
yard is of especial interest by comparison with the state 
of things in former ‘‘ Presidential years.’’ The sixty- 
day limitation, prohibiting the employment of any 
workmen in excess of the number enrolled on Septem- 
ber 9, has been stringently observed. On the first of 
the sixty days there were 2,100 men at the yard. A 
week ago the number was 2,038, and it is at present 
about 2,o90. Early in August the total was 2,200. Even 
though additional men were appointed at this time on 
a plea of emergency, the manner of their selection would 
be the same as at other times—in the order of their 
standing on the eligible lists. E. N. Y. 


It Is High Time, Indeed! 


ROM a letter bristling with startling suggestions, 
written by Prof. John McCarthy, principal of the 
Worcester Academy, Vinita, Indian Territory, and pub- 
lished in the Vinita /ndian Chieftain, we extract a few 
passages which seem uncommonly full of food for 
thought : 

‘«The present condition of the spoils system,’’ writes 
Professor McCarthy, ‘‘is not the most dangerous possi- 
ble; if it never could exceed its present dimensions, it 
would be tolerable. What the restraint has been which 
has kept our military and naval establishments from be- 
ing the servile tools of the dominant party’s will, it 
would trouble a shrewd observer totell . . . Both 
army and navy are under the control of the President 
more completely than our civil service, and the corrup- 
tions of civil politics are mild and innocuous compared 
with those of military politics. Soldiers are not in a 
position to cast a free ballot except under furlough, 
which the powers are seldom able to grant ; and, again, 
the atmosphere of an army does not favor free discus- 
sion. So, then, we find ourselves liable to the unwel- 
come surprise, some election morning, of finding that 
the army and navy have been so disposed and directed 
as to secure the ends of the President’s party. . 

‘When the party in power at any given time can use 
all these branches of the Government to perpetuate its 
own rule, it will be weli-nigh invincible; but what may 
we expect when a telegraph system becomes an auxiliary 
of our General Post Office? The million employees of 
the Western Union system will be at work for the Gov- 
ernment; there will be no women or other non-voters 
then to receive or carry messages; messenger boys will 
be chosen, not because they can run, but because they 
canvote. .. . 

‘«Suppose that within twenty-five years the Govern- 
ment should control and operate the railroads; thus we 
should have nearly half the voters of the United States 
in the employment of a political party, paid out of the 
pockets of the people, able to hinder the free exercise 
of the people’s will; they could nullify the Constitu- 
tion and make our republic like those of South Amer- 
ica—a republic in form but not in fact. 

‘«Tf, then, Civil Service Reform is a humbug, it is 
time someone was in earnest about endeavoring to 
make it a reality!’’ 
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What the Associations are Doing. 


HE Milwaukee Civil Service Reform Association has 

been considering the institution of Civil Service 

Rules for its local fire and police departments, and will 
act on the matter during the winter. 

The Philadelphia Association will probably introduce 
a general State Civil Service bill at the coming session 
of the Pennsylvania legislature. The Association has 
an active local committee on assessments under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Mercer. 

The Association at Madison, Wisconsin, has appointed 
the following members as a local committee on assess- 
ments: John M. Olin, Dr. Richard T. Ely, Hon. 
Burr W. James, F. R. Conover and Dr. Charles S. Shel- 
don. The Association held a notable meeting during 
the last week of September, at which Dr. Charles Ken- 
dal Adams, of the University of Wisconsin, made a feel- 
ing address in memory of Mr. Curtis. Dr, Ely read a 
paper on the ‘“‘ Popularization of Civil Service Reform: 
its bearing upon Municipal and Sanitary Reform.’’ 

The committee on political assessments appointed by 
the New York Association to codperate with that of 
the National League would like to hear from local mem- 
bers or friends of the cause in relation to infringements 
of the law brought in any way to their notice. It would 
also be glad to receive any similar information from 
federal or other office-holders in New York who may 
have been approached. Communications may be ad- 
dressed in confidence to any of the members of the com- 
mittee—Messrs. C. W. Watson, 4o E. sgth Street; R. S. 
Minturn, 45 William Street; S. H. Ordway, 3 Nassau 
Street, or the Secretary of the Association, 56 Wall 
Street. 

The special committee of the National League of which 
Mr. J. Hemsley Johnson is chairman, appointed to su- 
pervise the distribution of Mr. Curtis’s Baltimore ad- 
dress, has sent copies into 381 towns and cities and into 
46 States and Territories. A large proportion of the 
first ten thousand printed are included in this number, 
and a second edition will be ready for circulation with- 
in ashorttime. The greatest interest has been shown 
in the reception of the address, notably throughout the 
South, and few of the published utterances of Mr. Cur- 
tis have accomplished more extensive missionary work. 
Much of the success of the committee’s task has been 
the result of the efforts of Mr. Herbert Welsh, whose as- 
sistance has been invaluable. 

The Civil Service Reform Association of Missouri is 
engaged in a ‘‘campaign of education,’’ with a view to 
assisting the progress of the Corrupt Practices bill to be 
presented at the next session of the legislature. This 
bill, modeled generally after the English Corrupt Prac- 
tices Act, has been prepared by the Association’s com- 
mittee on legislation. The chief feature of the educa- 
tional effort will be the broadcast distribution through 
the State of three papers: the first, an address to all in- 
fluential citizens; the second, an appeal to the legisla- 
tive candidates of both parties, and the third, an argu- 
ment directed to the editors of newspapers. The Asso- 
ciation appointed, at its latest meeting, a committee of 
three to codperate during the campaign with the Na- 
tional League’s committee on political assessments. 
Theodore Wurmb, J. E. Liggett, J. W. Lewis, Jr., and 
Edwin Freegard, are among the Association’s lately 
elected members. 

The Brooklyn Association, in the course of an atten- 
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tive study of the local municipal service, announces a 
belief that the Brooklyn system of examination and ap- 
pointment is second to none in point of success. The 
city is primarily fortunate in possessing an excellent 
Advisory Board. The regulations in force permit a full 
compliance with the spirit of the Reform, instanced in 
he fact that in five years there has not been a single 
appointment of patrolmen in the police force out of the 
order of the eligible list. The physical examination in 
both the police and the fire departments is most vigor- 
ous. In an examination recently held for firemen, 122 
of 667 applicants reached the eligible list; 85 failed to 
appear after registering, one withdrew, and one proved 
ineligible; 9 failed in the mental examination, and 449 
in the physical. The examining physician in this in- 
stance were Department Surgeon N. A. Smith and Dr. 
R. L. Dickinson, a member of the Civil Service Re- 
form Association’s executive committee. 

At the meeting of the executive committee of the 
National League in New York on October 7, Hon. Sher- 
man S. Rogers, president of the Buffalo Association, 
occupied the chair. The specific purpose of the meet- 
ing, the adoption of a minute in tribute to the memory 
of Mr. Curtis, occupied the first hour of the session, sev- 
eral of the members speaking feelingly of the influence 
of their late leader’s life and work. Action was taken, 
also, looking to the more permanent organization of 
local associations through the country, and the active 
support of the work now under way. A committee con- 
sisting of Messrs. S. S. Rogers of Buffalo, Henry Hitch- 
cock of St. Louis, Lucius B. Swift of Indianapolis and 
Oliver T. Morton of Chicago, was appointed to coéper- 
ate with the Committee on Political and Economical 
Reform Congresses of the World’s Fair, in the fitting pre- 
sentation of the principles and practical experiences of 
Civil Service Reform. William Dudley Foulke of Indi- 
ana, who is a member of the Fair Committee in relation 
to Suffrage, will assist in the work of the League Com- 
mittee as well. Judge Thoman is the Fair Committee’s 
special representative of CivilService Reform. It will 
be the business of the associated committees to provide 
for public meetings at the Fair Grounds, to be addressed 
by eminent men on subjects of special political and 
economic import. Civil Service Reform will be one of 
the most prominent of these topics. 








Changes in the Foreign Service. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF GOOD GOVERNMENT. 
IR:—The latest Register of the Department of State 
shows that, up to September 1, 1892, the changes 
in the Diplomatic and Consular service under President 
Harrison have been so made that there remain eighty 
per cent. appointed under Republican Administrations 
and only twenty per cent. appointed under Democratic 
Administrations. Almost all the latter are in places 
where the compensation is very small—practically the 
only exceptions being positions where long experience is 
absolutely necessary to carry on the work. 

At the end of President Cleveland’s administration, 
about fifty-eight per cent. had been appointed under 
Democratic rule, and forty-two per cent. had been ap- 
pointed by Republican Presidents. 

The actual rate of change has been nearly equal, but 
Mr. Cleveland left in so many Republicans that few 
ehanges had to be made in order to turn out most of the 
Democrats. 
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Further Tributes to the Memory of Mr. Curtis. 


FROM BISHOP POTTER OF NEW YORK. 
N no pages could Mr. George William Curtis be more 
appropriately commemorated than in those of a 
journal entitled Goop GoveRNMENT. He stood for all 
that was best in the best government. Loyalty to prin- 
ciple, clear discernment of fundamental truth, courage 
and an unswerving devotion to the eternal equities— 
these made him great, and gave him that rare power of 
influencing the best among us that steadily grew to the 
end. I owe him so much as an inspiration, that his loss 
is to me personal and irreparable; and in this I am but 
one of multitudes whom he never knew, and to whom he 
was only known by the rare spirit of his chivalric tem- 
per, his heroic constancy, and his eloquent advocacy of 
every good cause. 

His death appeals to young men with a peculiar em- 
phasis. Everything that exists in the ideals of an un- 
spoiled and uncompleted youth seemed to find in Mr. 
Curtis its beautiful realization—how beautiful, only those 
who knew him best can adequately describe. But all 
men could see that he was real, and brave, and pure, 
and that he loved his country with his whole soul. And 
all men who were not blinded by passion or prejudice, 
and above all by that strange and demoniacal hatred of 
goodness and stainlessness which, as we see it in poli- 
tics, makes it impossible to dismiss the belief in a per- 
sonal devil or in his continual and active influence—all 
but these could see that he was a true seer, whose clear 
and calm tones, whether of warning or of reproof, told 
only what he knew and what the hour needed to hear. 
That those tones are silenced, ought to be an occasion 
of profound grief to all lovers of their country. Where 
are the young men who will rally round the standard that 
has dropped from his tired hand, and once more lift it 
high aloft ! 

FROM HON. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 

It is hard in a few words to say aught of Mr. Curtis 
that will in any way express the sense of loss which his 
death caused. He was one of the few men of whom it 
can truthfully be said that his death leaves the nation 
poorer in a way that cannot be madeup. He exercised 
a most potent inflience for good in every way: as a 
man of letters, as a man of business, above all, as a man 
interested in public affairs. He was emphatically a 
good citizen, one of the very best of citizens. No one 
could know him without feeling the better for his 
purity, his sincerity, his straightforward honesty, his 
courtesy and his noble unselfishness and disinterested- 
ness. All these qualities, and many more as fine, were 
shown in all he said and did throughout his long life of 
usefulness. Emphatically he was a man who ‘* proved 
his truth by his endeavor.”’ 

FROM CHARLES COLLINS OF NEW YORK. 

It is impossible for me to put in words my sense of the 
loss—personal and public—we sustain in Mr. Curtis’s 
death. My feeling is expressed better than I can write 
it in the words of John Fiske regarding Las Casas : 

‘When now and then in the course of the centuries 
God’s providence brings such a life into this world, the 
memory of it must be cherished by mankind as one of 
its most precious and sacred possessions. For the 
thoughts, the words, the deeds of such a man there is 
no death. The sphere of their influence goes on widen- 
ing forever. They bud, they blossom, they bear fruit 
from age to age.’’ 
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BY THE NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE. 

Mr. Curtis was in the truest sense the chief officer of 
the League, the fit and admirable representative of the 
Reform which it advocates, and of the principles upon 
which that Reform is based. Singularly qualified for 
the noble work to which his rare gifts were consecrated, 
the Reform of the Civil Service was but one of the 
methods by which he sought to promote the highest 
welfare of his fellow-citizens—but one step in the great 
task of enlightening and purifying that public opinion 
which is the soul of national life. 

Preéminent both as an eloquent orator and as an ac- 
complished journalist, the charm and power of his 
speech and writings lay not more in the exquisite grace 
of his diction, his delicate humor, the breadth and 
riches of his intellecual culture and his extensive 
knowledge of men and affairs, than in the nobleness and 
purity of his sentiments, and the sweet reasonableness, 
the rare union of strength, candor and gentleness, with 
which he maintained them. 

To an unselfishness of purpose which disdained every 
personal advantage, he united moral courage which no 
fear of ridicule or apprehension of danger could daunt. 
His ardent patriotism, his active and generous public 
spirit were inspired and controlled by the deep convic- 
tion that only by means of purity, truth and justice in 
the conduct of public affairs can the true grandeur and 
the lasting prosperity of nations be attained. 

In the death of such a man his associates of the League 
deplore the loss of a leader whose life and character 
afforded to his countrymen an illustrious example of 
enlightened patriotism, and instruction beyond price 
in the duties, the privileges and the true worth of Amer- 
ican citizenship; and ofa friend who has endeared him- 
self beyond expression to every one of them. 

Resolved, That this minute be inscribed upon the rec- 
ords of the League ; that a copy of it be transmitted to 
the family of Mr. Curtis, and that it be given to the 
press. 

BY THE NEW YORK C. S. R. ASSOCIATION. 

Whereas, Since our last meeting the President of the 
Civil Service Reform Association of New York and of 
the National Civil Service Reform League, George 
William Curtis, has died: 

Resolved, That in our deep grief we find consolation 
in the memory of our association with him in the work 
of Reform to which, for a quarter of a century, he gave 
his priceless support and his brave, wise, sure and un- 
faltering leadership. In the establishment and develop- 
ment of its principles, in their effective advocacy with 
voice and pen, and, above all, in the splendid example 
he gave of that pure, unselfish and devoted citizenship 
whichit is the purpose of the Reform to advance, he won 
our confidence, our gratitude, our affection and our 
reverence. To his honored memory we offer the tribute 
he would most desire, the pledge of our best efforts in 
the cause of the Reform of the Civil Service. 

BY THE BROOKLYN,C. S. R. ASSOCIATION. 

Resolved, That the Civil Service Reform Association 
of Brooklyn desires to unite with its fellow Associations 
in testifying to the unmeasurable loss which they and 
the whole American people has sustained in the death 
of George William Curtis. The Association cannot 


adequately express in, words its appreciation of the 
leader to whom for so many years it has looked for in- 
spiration and for guidance, and can only hope to show 
its loyalty to that leader by doing its utmost toward 
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carrying to completion the work which has been en- 
trusted to it, and of which he was the faithful apostle. 
BY THE NEWTON (MASS.) C. S R. ASSOCIATION. 

Resolved, That by the death of George William Curtis 
the cause of Civil Service Reform has lost its most dis- 
tinguished and effective advocate. For years he has 
been our acknowledged leader, whose earnest words and 
example have quickened many to more active exertions 
in the cause of Reform. It is therefore with no com- 
mon regret that we lament his passing away, for we feel 
that the place he has left void cannot soon be filled. 

But not by Civil Service Reformers alone will his loss 
be deeply felt. By his pure life, his distinguished liter- 
ary ability, his lofty integrity, his constant labors to 
elevate and purify the tone of social and political life, 
he has done a work which entitles him to be regarded 
as, in the best sense, a public benefactor whose service 
should long be gratefully remembered by his country- 
men. 

To Civil Service Reformers his death should not cause 
a feeling of despondency or a loss of interest in the 
great work to which they have devoted themselves—but 
should rather nerve them to renewed exertions and a 
determination not to cease their efforts until they too 
have passed away or their labors are crowned with suc- 
cess by the establishment of the principles of Civil Ser- 
vice Reform in every department of the public service. 

BY THE BUFFALO C. S_ R. ASSOCIATION 

The death of George William Curtis takes from the 
Civil Service Reform its foremost champion, and in com- 
mon with all friends of the cause to which he had given 
the last and best years of his life, we feel that it has sus- 
tained a loss almost overwhelming. He was indeed our 
great leader, wise, devoted, able, fearless, faithful. He 
brought to the service of this Reform a mind of the first 
order, trained in the most admirable manner. He was 
an attractive and vigorous writer, and an orator of such 
persuasive eloquence that it may be justly said he had 
no superior. His character was altogether noble. The 
bitterest opponents of the cause he advocated, equally 
with its friends, knew and acknowledged his sincerity, 
and to those who were not well informed as to its pur- 
poses and methods it seemed incredible that he should 
be its devoted leader if it did not merit success. In a 
time when personal authority is little regarded, his judg- 
ment upon large questions of social obligation and pub- 
lic morals carried more weight perhaps than that of any 
other American. 

But, great leader as he was, he never insisted upon 
primacy. His leadership was undisputed because he 
never sought it and because he was so hearty and generous 
a comrade. He died at the height of his power. At an 
age when most men are ready to retire from active ser- 
vice, he did not seem to have been touched by the weari- 
ness and apathy of advancing years. He never doubted 
of the complete and final success of the cause to which 
he had consecrated his life. Nor will we. 

SHERMAN S. ROGERS, 
T. GuILFoRD SMITH, 
Henry A. RICHMOND, 

Joun B. OLMsTED, Secretary pro tem. 

a SHOULD BE INsISTED UPon as a qualification of 

the voter. Thisis done in fourteen States—Cali- 
fornia, Indiana, lowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas, Washington and Wyoming.—Prof ], J. McCook. 


Committee. 
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The Internal Revenue Machine. 


HERE seems to be no good reason why the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue should carry on its payroll so 
large a force of unclassified civil servants, whose ap- 
pointment is left entirely to the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury or the Commissioner. 

This Bureau is one of the largest and most expensive 
under the Government. The office force in Washington 
alone numbers 208 persons, with an annual salary list of 
$272,580, distributed as follows: 


en en PORE See D 5, REE 6 
Deputy Commissioner ---- ..------------------.-- 3,200 
SE rE 
NINN i donee am nee cecenes clue Se 
Two heads of division at $2,500---- --------- ---- 5,000 
Six ee = Or i I echerwiininces a a cenit 13,500 
Superintendent at Stamp Vault ----------------- 2,000 
SEA ane 
Twenty-five clerks at $1,800 .-----.. - .-------- -.. 45,000 

‘s sa iw eee 
eee.  £iOensdss. 
Twenty-five “© “ 1£,900.-.2...2.............. SO 
Fourteen a eee 
Forty-one tie = 36,900 
Three messengers at $840---------..--------- ---- 2,520 
Fourteen assistant messengers at $720----------- 10,080 


Thirteen laborers at $660 8,580 

The clerical force proper, with the exception of a 
confidential clerk to the Commissioner, is under the 
Civil Service Rules. The rest of the office force in 
Washington, and the small army of functionaries out- 
side, are still unclassified. These include: 

Collectors, tothe number of 63. Their salaries are ad- 
justed every year on the basis of their probable collec- 
tions, and range from $2,625 to $4,500. 

Deputy Collectors, to the number of 963. 
salaries range from $120 to $2,000 a year. 

Clerks employed in the offices of the several Collect- 
ors, to the number of 185. Their salaries range from 
$400 to $1,800. 

Porters, messengers, janitors and laborers, 31 in num- 
ber, at salaries ranging from $100 to $600. 

Gaugers, to the number of 622. Their duty is to de- 
termine the number of gallons of distilled spirits pro- 
duced. Their appointments are made by the Secretary 
of the Treasury upon the recommendation of Collectors, 
endorsed by the Commissioner ; and their pay is in the 
form of fees, not to exceed five dollars a day. 

Storekeepers, to the number of 570. They are assign- 
ed to distilleries and have charge of the warehouses in 
which spirits are stored before payment of tax. They 
are appointed in the same manner as gaugers; their 
compensation is prescribed by the Commissioner, but in 
no case is to exceed four dollars a day, and is forthcom- 
ing only when they are employed. 

Storekeepers and gaugers—men who combine the two 
functions, and who are employed when the Commissioner 
considers that the production at any distillery is not 
sufficient to warrant the employment of separate officers. 
There are 1,204 of these, and their pay is graded from 
two dollars to four dollars a day while actually employed. 

Four distillery surveyors, designated to assist the local 
functionaries in estimating and reporting upon the ca- 
pacity of a large distillery for production. They are 
paid for actual services at a rate ranging from three to 
five dollars a day and expenses. 

Twelve inspectors, who are appointed by the Com- 
missioner, and whose pay does not exceed five dollars a 
day and necessary expenses. Their duty is to inspect 


Their 
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sugar upon which bounty is claimed, and to perform 
such other services as the Commissioner may require. 

Twenty revenue agents, appointed by the Commis- 
sioner, who draw not to exceed seven dollars a day, and 
three dollars more in lieu of subsistence while traveling 
on duty ; the pay of the Chief Revenue Agent is not to 
exceed ten dollars a day. Their duty is the detection 
of frauds, the examination of Collectors’ offices, etc. 

The figures given in this list are a year old. The 
figures for the fiscal year ending the 30th of last June 
are not yet available, but will appear in the report of 
the Commissioner to be issued in the fall. They will 
show a very large, though temporary, increase of force in 
the cane-sugar districts of the South and the maple-sugar 
districts of the North, caused by the operation of the 
bounty law. 

Taking the statistics just quoted, however, as normal, 
we find a total of 3,883 paid places in the Bureau, only 
164 of which are under the Civil Service Rules! 

The dimensions of this piece of government machinery 
are not measured simply by the number of people to whom 
it gives employment. Not less striking is the view of it 
we get by casting up the column of its expenditures for 
a single twelvemonth, as disclosed by last year’s appro- 
priations : 

Salaries and expenses of Collectors, Deputy Collect- 


ors, and Clerks in Collectors’ offices ; purchase of 
polariscopes and expenses connected with the 


payment of the bounty on sugar-------.--------- $1,965,000 
Salaries and expenses of agents and surveyors, fees of 

gaugers, salaries of storekeepers, and miscellane- 

OE a ase no Le ne conic -.--- 2,000,000 
Salaries and expenses of inspectors --------..--------- 36,000 
For detecting Haugs...... ..........-.-----<+ ee 50,000 


Four million and fifty-one thousand dollars are ex- 
pended in one year on and by this Bureau, of which 
only about $215,000 is paid to employees subjected to a 
competitive test of fitness before appointment. Here 
would be a good place for President Harrison to exhibit 
some more of that ‘‘ spirit and evidence of Reform in the 
Civil Service’’ which the platform-makers at Minne- 
apolis took such pains to commend. P. ¥. 








H™ Lone Witt Ir Last ?—Our ponderous methods of 
holding elections, the many men who are required 
to do the managing of a canvass, the great sums of money 
which are spent for political purposes—these tend to 
perpetuate the spoils system. In future years, when many 
of these half-barbaric methods of campaigning shall have 
been abolished, it is fair to suppose that the people will 
no longer tolerate the evils arising from elections which 
do not turn wholly on the righteousness of the princi- 
ples involved, but which are largely controlled by men 
seeking the spoils of office.— Chicago News Record. 








Goop WorD FOR THE INDEPENDENTS. —Their influence 
is good. Generally their principles are right, for 
they are founded upon the idea of honest government 
and honest voting; and they are implacably hostile to 
corrupt practices, which debauch the ballot in our elec- 
tions. They are no friends to the man who purchases 
votes ; they would sweep the franchise from those who 
sell. They favor clean politics, purity in government, 
faithfulness and honesty on the part of office-holders. 
They want in the Government what the merchant wants 
in his employees—fidelity, truthfulness, honest devo- 
tion to duty.— Hartford Times. 








Memoranda. 


ETWEEN this and the next issue of Goon Govern- 
MENT the following Civil Service examinations will 
be held by the federal Commission: At Tucson, Arizo- 
na, October 17; Columbia, S. C., and Lansing, Mich., 
October 18; Charlotte, N. C., and El Paso, Tex., Octo- 
ber 20; Chicago, Departmental and Indian services, 
October 20, and Railway Mail Service, October 21 ; Al- 
buquerque, N. M., and Milwaukee, October 22; Ste- 
vens’ Point, Wis., and Pueblo, Col., October 25 ; Gar- 
den City, Kans., and Madison, Wis., October 27 ; Du- 
buque, lowa, and Wichita, Kans., October 29 ; Guthrie, 
Okl., and Mankato, Minn., November 1 ; Topeka, Kans., 
and St. Paul, November 3 ; Kansas City, Departmental 
and Indian services, November 5, and Railway Mail 
Service, November 7; Aberdeen, S. D., November 7; 
Omaha, Departmental and Indian services, November 9, 
and Railway Mail Service, November 10; North Platte, 
Neb., November 12; and Cheyenne, Wyo., November 
15. Circulars and full information concerning examina- 
tions may be obtained without expense by application to 
John T. Doyle, Secretary U. S. C. S. C., Washington, 
D. C. 

—Departmental Rule X. of the Civil Service Rules, 
providing for the reinstatement of persons separated 
from the service by resignation or otherwise without de- 
linquency or misconduct, has been amended by the 
President so as to extend to the widows of soldiers and 
sailors of the civil war the same privilege accorded to 
the soldiers and sailors themselves, of reéntering the 
service without regard to the length of time separated. 
The limit as to all other persons is one year. 

—In its annual report, the Utah Commission asserts 
that polygamy is still practised in the Mormon Territo- 
ry ; that it has evidence of more than three hundred cases 
where a state of plural marriage already existing has been 
persisted in ; and thatseveral Mormons have contracted 
such marriages within the year covered by the report. 

—The peuple of Alaska are agitating the question of 
petitioning Congress to annex their Territory to the 
State of Washington as a county. They hope thereby 
to gain greater system and stability in government. 

—Says the Toledo See: ‘Superintendent Richardson 

of the Columbus Insane Asylum, like every other man 
interested in the best results in such institutions, has 
opposed, from the first, making the asylum a sia 
ing ground for office- -grabbing politicians. 
There are enough wise citizens of both parties in co 
lumbus to take the side of right and stand by the Super- 
intendent in his laudable effort. Toledoans have sus- 
tained Superintendent Tobey in such a course ; and the 
time is not far in the future when to insist upon controll- 
ing asylums as political machines will disgrace the men 
and the party that practice or advocate it.’’ 

—Sample questions, chosen from those propounded 
at the examination of the asylum attendants on Ward’s 
and Randall’s Islands, N. Y., are printed in the New York 
News. Some of them are as follows: ‘‘ When in charge 
of a hall how long is it safe to leave it without an attend- 
ant?’’ ‘* How often is it necessary to count the patients 
confided to your care?’’ ‘‘ Should a patient be missed 
what would you do?’’ ‘‘ When should the doors of the 
sleeping-rooms of patients be locked?’’ ‘State the 
mode of exercising patients and the duty of attendants 
when in charge of parties of patients exercising.’’ 
‘* How often do you search the clothing and apartments 
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of patients with suicidal intent?’’ 


‘*Should you dis- 
cover defects in the water supply or sewerage, what 


would be your duty?’’ ‘Should you discover a patient 
hanging by the neck, what would youdo?’”’ Attendants 
on the Islamds are paid from $25 to $35 a month. 

—The Duer incident was made the subject of an edi- 
torial article in the Democratic Philadelphia Record, 
which said, with commendable candor: ‘‘ We are not 
partisan enough to pretend that such a thing would not 
be done under other Administrations. Like things have 
been done under every Administration and by every 
party since the spoils system has existed, and they will 
be repeated until the system shall have been abolished. 
There is no use in partisan cant about this matter. 
When Administrations have such a machinery for main- 
taining power it is absurd to imagine that they will be 
restrained by considerations of delicacy from using it.’’ 

—The federal Civil Service Commission has taken 
prompt action on every case of political assessment 
which has been brought to its notice, but in almost 
every instance has been embarrassed by the lack of 
some one link in the chain of evidence. It sent at once 
to San Francisco for all the facts in the case reported 
there, and is now in communication with persons in 
New Orleans whom it believes able and willing to fur- 
nish the necessary details of the case reported from the 
Mint. The case against the Missouri Republican Asso- 
ciation in Washington was incomplete at last accounts 
because of the cowardice of the witness who could have 
supplied what was lacking in the proof. In every in- 
stance where a case has been made up and turned over 
to the Department of Justice, it is understood that the 
Attorney-General has sent the papers to the District- 
Attorney having local jurisdiction of it. 

—Chicago is the place, and ‘‘ dedication week’’ the 
date, chosen for a convention called to establish a Na- 
tional League for Good Roads. This is an outgrowth 
of the agitation in which Colonel Albert A. Pope of 
Boston has been engaged for some years. 

—The charge delivered by Chief Justice Paxson of 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania to the grand jury at 
Pittsburgh in the cases of the Homestead strikers has 
attracted wide attention owing to its definition of 
treason against the State. ‘‘A mere mob,’’ said -the 
Judge, ‘‘collected upon the impulse of the moment, 
without any definite object beyond the gratification of 
its sudden passions, does not commit treason, although 
it destroys property and attacks human life. But when 
a large number of men arm and organize themselves 
and engage in a common purpose to defy the law, to re- 
sist its officers and deprive their fellow citizens of the 
rights to which they are entitled under the constitution 
and laws, it is a levying of war against the State, and 
the offence is treason.”’ 

—The wagon is beginning to play an unusually prom- 
inent part in Connecticut jurisprudence. A rural Jus- 
tice of the Peace there carries his court about on wheels ; 
and a peregrinating schoolhouse is proposed, which can 
be moved into proximity with any obnoxious saloon, 
so as to make a case under the statute which forbids 
liquor-selling within a certain distance of a school. 

—The Forum for October contains four articles of 
noteworthy timeliness as applied to the pending politi- 
cal campaign. ‘‘ Venal Voting: Methods and Reme- 
dies,’’ by Prof. J. J. McCook; ‘‘ The Primary the Pivot 
of Reform,’’ by Hon. David Dudley Field ; ‘‘ Civil Serv- 
ice Reform: A Review of Two Administrations,’’ by 
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Lucius B. Swift, and ‘‘ A Decade of the Merit System,’’ 
by John T. Doyle. Other papers likely to be of special 
interest to the readers of Goop GOVERNMENT are, 
‘¢ Money in Practical Politics,’’ by Jeremiah W. Jenks, 
and ‘‘ Liberty, Lawand Order,”’ in the October Century ; 
an article on George William Curtis, by Dr. Albert 
Shaw, and one on the new British Cabinet, by William 
T. Stead ; ‘‘ The Baptismal Font of America,’’ by Frank 
H. Mason, and ‘‘Education in the West,’’ by Dr. 
Charles F. Thwing, in Harper's; ‘‘ Thomas Jefferson in 
Undress,’’ by Paul Leicester Ford, in Scrtbner’s ; ‘‘ Some 
Phases of Contemporary Journalism,’’ by John A. Cock- 
erill, in the Cosmopolitan ; an account of ‘‘ White Plains 
in the Revolution,’’ by Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, in the 
Magazine of American History; ‘‘ Business in Presiden- 
tial Years,’’ by the President of the New York Chamber 
of Commerce ; ‘‘ Politics and the Weather,’’ by A. Lau- 
rence Lowell, and ‘‘ Paramount Questions of the Cam- 
paign,’’ by the Governor of Oregon, in the Morth Amer- 
ican Review; ‘‘Mr. Tilden,’’ by James C. Carter, and 
‘The English Occupancy of North America,’’ by Alex- 
ander Brown, in the A¢/aniic ; and ‘‘ James Russell Low- 
ell,’’ by Richard Henry Stoddard, in Lippincott’ s. 


Mew Books. 


we C. F. BASTABLE’S comprehensive work on 

‘¢Public Finance’’ is described by the author as an 
attempt to supply the lack of a suitable manual system- 
atically covering, for the use of the student, the entire 
field of the ‘‘ supply and application of State resources ”’ 
as distinguished from political economy. The book 
must be judged in the light of this purpose. If it had 
been designed merely to express Professor Bastable’s 
views concerning the principles of sound finance it 
could easily have been compressed into a third of its 
present bulk, with a gain in clearness and simplicity. 
The necessity of placing students in possession of the 
opinions held by other authorities, with the correlative 
necessity of refuting such of these opinions as do not 
appear well founded, detracts from the readableness of 
the treatise, while adding to its value as a work of refer- 
ence. The fact, by the way, that the book is so largely 
a work of reference, makes the absence of an index the 
more noticeable and to be regretted. 

After defining the nature and scope of publiefinance, 
Professor Bastable discusses at length the various ob- 
jects of expenditure. While opposing any unnecessary 
interference with private enterprise, he does not push 
the laissez faire theory to extremes. His point of view 
is thoroughly English—that is to say, practical. He 
holds that every proposed expenditure must be judged 
on its own merits, not measured by preconceived theo- 
ries. The most important feature of the book is its dis- 
cussion of public revenues, especially of those from tax- 
ation. The treatment of land as one of the resources of 
the State is rather inadequate. The alienation of pub- 
lic agricultural land is recommended, but the retention 
of building sites by municipal corporations is favored, 
with apparent unconsciousness of its far-reaching con- 
sequences. In other directions the habit of looking at 
things from a purely fiscal point of view has blinded 
Professor Bastable to the broader economic aspects of 
the subject. With regard to the abolition of tolls on 
canals, for instance, he remarks: ‘‘ Thesystem of purely 
gratuitous service is certainly unjustifiable. A canal 
ought at least to pay its working expenses, otherwise its 
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maintenance is a direct loss. The charges needed for 
this purpose would come from the utility that it affords, 
and the assumed impossibility of levying them is a proof 
of the uselessness of the service.’’ There the value of 
available water routes as automatic regulators of railway 
rates seems to have been quite overlooked. A navigable 
river is commonly considered a valuable possession for 
a State, even if it bring in no direct revenue to the treas- 
ury and cost money for the maintenance of aclear chan- 
nel; and a canal may be considered as an artifical river, 
ora water road. Professor Bastable himself favors free 
land roads, and condemns ‘‘ the antiquated method of 
tolls’’ in the paragraph preceding that in. which he ob- 
jects to the abolition of tolls on canals. 

With regard to taxation, a very extensive survey is 
afforded of the methods in use and proposed in different 
countries. The treatment of taxes on land values hard- 
ly corresponds to the importance of the subject, but in 
other respects the discussion appears almost exhaustive. 
Professor Bastable is partial to income and succession 
taxes and condemns the American system of a general 
property tax. It is hard to read his chapter on the 
Budget without envying England her systematic meth- 
ods of balancing national receipts and expenditures. 

The weakest point of the book is its treatment of 
American affairs, to which the author has evidently paid 
only partial attention. In two separate places criti- 
cisms of our financial methods are based upon the 
supposed fact that the ‘‘ten-forty’’ bonds were ‘“re- 
deemable at ten years from the date of issue, but if not 
then paid off they could not be redeemed for forty 
years.’’ ‘This system,’’ remarks the author, “ is at pres- 
ent a serious inconvenience, as the greater part of the 
debt is irredeemable.’’ It is hardly necessary to remind 
American readers that the ten-forty bonds were not 
issued under any such conditions of payment, that none 
of them is now outstanding, and that the present dead- 
lock in the debt is due to the thirty-year four per cent. 
bonds of 1877-1907. Again, Professor Bastable finds 
the high-water mark of American credit in the three 
and a half per cent. continued bonds of 1881. If a book 
whose preface is dated May, 1892, could not be expected 
to mention the fact that United States bonds were 
successfully floated at two percent. in July, 1891, it 
might at least be supposed to take notice of the circum- 
stance that all the three per cents offered in 1882 were 
taken and went to a premium. 

We are also told that ‘‘the States’’ of the American 
Union have injured their credit by extensive repudia- 
tions and that the loan market is closed to them, pre- 
sumably for this reason. Professor Bastable draws no 
distinction between Massachusetts and Mississippi, and 
apparently does not know that most American States 
can borrow on better terms than almost any Govern- 
ment of Europe. Various other inaccuracies disclose a 
lack of careful study of the easily available sources of 
information about American affairs. 

Despite these blemishes the book is one of great 
value. It presents the arguments on all sides of every 
question under discussion with absolute candor, fur- 
nishes weighty, if not always convincing, reasons for 
every opinion advanced, and seldom attempts to fore- 
stall the judgment of the reader by ex-cathedra state- 
ments of doctrine. Practical financiers, as well as the 
students for whom it is primarily intended, may find 


their ideas clarified by it. Macmillan & Company, pub- 
lishers. 
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It is a feat of itself to compress within forty-five duo- 
decimo pages the whole history of ‘Silver from 1849 
to 1892,’ including three tables of current statistics ; 
but it requires yet more skjl to do all this, as George 
M. Coffin has done it, without treading on the toes of 
either party to the perennial controversy except in a 
single place. In his chapter on ‘‘ The Future of Sil- 
ver,’’ he has endeavored to hold the scales of justice 
with absolute evenness between the friends and the 
foes of free coinage, by considering in a judicial way 
first, what would happen if free coinage should send the 
price of bullion to full coin value, and second, what 
would happen if it should not. In this field of con- 
jecture it would be wonderful if he did not run counter 
to somebody’s pet theories. Mr. Coffin’s long ex- 
perience in the Treasury has given him much facility 
in handling financial topics. His former works on 
banking are widely accepted as authorities, and this 
simple little treatise on silver has already come into 
use in the Department as a reference book. McGill & 
Wallace, publishers. 

The most useful book of its kind which has fallen 
under our observation is the new guide just issued by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, directly devoted 
to the instruction of strangers visiting the Columbian 
Exposition, but incidentally giving valuable notes de- 
scriptive of New York, Philadelphia, Washington and 
Chicago. It is beautifully illustrated with half-tone 
prints from photographs of scenery, public buildings, 
statuary, etc., and contains a series of seven excellent 
maps, with the aid of which any intelligent person can 
find his own way about the cities above named, and 
mark his course by boat through New York harbor and 
the rivers and kills flowing into it, as well as his journey 
by rail from the seacoast to the shore of Lake Michigan. 
Naturally, there is more or less reference to the railroad 
itself sprinkled through the volume, but not enough to 
detract from the enjoyment of the reader, and in all 
other respects it is commendably free from any sugges- 
tion of advertising. 

In his little volume for young people, entitled ‘‘ His- 
torical Essays of Macaulay,’’ Samuel Thurber has 
grouped four of the most noteworthy of those papers 
which, in spite of every defect as chronicles and as 
specimens of literary workmanship, are still a source of 
delight to thousands upon thousands of readers of the 
English tongue. They are on ‘‘ William Pitt, Earl of 
Chatham,” ‘‘ The Earl of Chatham’’—topics which must 
always have a fascination for students of American his- 
tory in the period of the Revolution—‘‘ Lord Clive’”’ 
and ‘‘ Warren Hastings.’’ A map of India, containing 
merely the general political divisions of that country 
and the particular spots mentioned in the last two es- 
says, serves the purpose of a frontispiece ; while in an 
appendix are grouped several pages of notes explanatory 
of the text of the whole quartette, but designed rather 
to show the young reader where to search for the de- 
sired information than to furnish it to him without effort 
on his part. Typographically, the work leaves nothing to 
be desired. Allyn & Bacon, publishers, Boston, Mass. 


NX’ PRESENT, BriBeERyY is in the peculiar position of be- 

ing everywhere condemned and nowhere punished. 
There are only two States, New Hampshire and North 
Dakota, which have no provision for disfranchisement. 
Yet who ever heard of the exaction of the penalty ?— 
Prof. J. J. Mc Cook. 
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B. & O.’s New Through Line. 


PREPARING FOR THE IMMENSE TRAFFIC INCIDENT TO THE WORLD’S 
FAIR. 


HE management of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is 
preparing for an immense business in 1893 while the 
World’s Fair isopen in Chicago. The terminals at Chi- 
cago are capable of accommodating a much heavier traf- 
fic than is now being done, and important changes are 
being arranged for the handling of very heavy freight 
and passenger business to the West from New York, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore. New equipment for largely 


_ increased passenger business and an extensive stock of 


freight cars have been ordered. The various roads of 
the system will be improved by straightened lines, re- 
duced grades, extra side tracks, and interlocking switch- 
es. The new line between Chicago Junction and Akron 
has shortened the distance between Chicago and tide 
water twenty-five miles, and between Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago fifty-eight miles. 

The distance between Chicago and Pittsburgh and Chi- 
cago and Cleveland by the construction of the Akron 
line and the acquisition of the Pittsburgh and Western 
line and the Valley Railroad of Ohio, is about the same 
as via the Lake Shore from Cleveland to Chicago, and 
by the Pennsylvania from Pittsburgh to Chicago. The 
alignment is to be changed and grades reduced to a 
maximum of twenty-six feet. It is expected that within 
twelve months the old Baltimore and Ohio through line 
between Chicago and the Atlantic Ocean will have 
passed away and the new line via Pittsburgh be estab- 
lished, with no greater grades or curvature than on any 
of the trunk lines. 

Work has already begun east of Pittsburgh to meet im- 
provements making west of Pittsburgh. These improve- 
ments will consist of additional second and third tracks, 
a general correction of the alignment, and completion 
of the double track on the Metropolitan Branch. It is 
expected that the new through line will be ready simul- 
taneously with the completion of the Belt Line through 
the city of Baltimore, which is intended to unite the 
Washington Branch with the Philadelphia Division and 
do away with the present line via Locust Point. Forty 
new and powerful locomotive engines were added to the 
equipment during the last two months, and others are 
in process of construction. The permanent improve- 
ments now under way and in contemplation involve the 
expenditure of some five millions of dollars. —Ba/timore 
American. * 
gp CLups are good in their way. They bring 

together citizens of like opinions, beget discussion 
and conduce to concert of action. But, after all, I ven- 
ture to affirm that the true reform club is the primary. 
There is the place to begin the purification of our electoral 
streams and make the waters clear at the source and the 
fountain.—David Dudley Field. 


Slee GreaTLy Err who think that a state can long 

prosper in defiance of moral laws. These laws en- 
compass with their commands and their revenges all 
creatures of the human race, whether they dwell within 
the gates of cities or in the solitudes of wilderness. No 
man can live in defiance of these laws without a worm 
gnawing at his vitals, and no state can escape decay 
which acts in contempt of their authority.— David Dud- 
ley Field. 





